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Introduction 


To earn a respected place in both the Society of Antiquaries and the Royal Society was not, in 
the eighteenth century, an uncommon achievement; but to be then expelled from the one and 
sent to prison by the other is altogether rare. Such was the fate of Emanuel Mendes da Costa 
(1717-91), ‘that wayward Hebrew genius . . . whose scientific enthusiasm atoned for less honour- 
able traits of character’ (Fox, 1919: 212). Da Costa has so far received only brief biographical 
treatment although, like many of his colleagues, he was an avid letter-writer and his carefully 
preserved correspondence (over two thousand letters) still survives. His life and career are here 
explored in connection with his authorship of the Conchology, or natural history of shells. 

The true authorship of the Conchology — said to have been the first work in which this term 
was used (Dance, 1966: 271) — has always been a puzzle since the book is undated and merely 
‘By a Collector’. Two possible authors have been suggested. The first is George Humphrey 
(? 1745-1825), collector and dealer in shells. Among those who have favoured his authorship 
have been Sherborn (1904) and Jackson (1937: 333). The second possibility, more frequently 
cited, is da Costa and among those who put his name to the work were Schröter (1774: 156), 
Chemnitz (1795: 181, 184-8), Röding (1798 : 1-7), Maton & Racket (1804 : 200-1), and Iredale 
(1915: 307 & 1922: 86). Dillwyn (1817: ix) settled for joint authorship and Swainson (1840a : 
154) implied it, while Sherborn (1902 : xx, xxx) had initially been even more cautious and given 
the work under each of these two authors, but with a reference to possible authorship by the 
other. Dance (1966 : 271), who enjoyed such enigmas but never explored this one, opted for joint 
authorship. 

In spite of this difference of opinion, no very convincing arguments have been offered. Certainly, 
Humphrey himself once claimed authorship, referring to the work as ‘HUMPHREY’S Con- 
chology’ in his sale catalogue, the Museum Humfredianum (1779, 36th day). Da Costa, on the 
other hand, actually disclaimed authorship, giving the work as ‘A new anonymous Conchology’ 
(da Costa, 1776: 51) or as merely the ‘Anon. Conch.’ (da Costa, 1778b : 1-24). However, there 
are reasons for believing that the statements of both Humphrey and da Costa are misleading. 

The key to the mystery lies in the highly unusual circumstances that attended the production 
of the work, for it was during this time that da Costa fell into disgrace, being convicted of em- 
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bezzlement and spending four years in prison. In itself, this merely suggests that anonymity is 
more consistent with da Costa’s authorship than with Humphrey’s. It does not explain what 
role Humphrey played and why he attached his name to it. The real solution to the puzzle, and 
a source that seems to have been overlooked by previous writers on the subject, can be found in 
the eleven volumes of da Costa’s correspondence in the British Library. 

On the basis of these da Costa letters, a number of which were written from prison during the 
critical period when the Conchology was being produced, together with hints in letters to other 
naturalists, the conclusion is reached here that the true author was da Costa and not Humphrey. 
The latter saw the work through the press and acted as editor, but it was actually written by da 
Costa as an unrepentant debtor in the King’s Bench Prison. 


Sources 


The principal source for information on da Costa is the collection of his letters in eleven bound 
volumes in the Manuscript Department of the British Library. A note on the flysheet of the first 
volume states: 


This Collection, bound in Eleven Volumes, chiefly on Subjects of Natural history — addressed 
to Emanuel Mendes Da Costa, F.R.S. Author of a Natural History of Fossils, 4to 1757, 
with copies of his answers, in his own handwriting — from 1737 to 1787 —- contains Two 
Thousand Four Hundred and Eighty seven Autographs. I purchased them from the late 
John Nichols, Author of the History of Leicestershire - who procured them from J & B 
White’s Catalogue, Fleet Street — in exchange for other books. 

1831 William Upcott 


On a subsequent page is written ‘Presented by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Derby 8 Oct. 1870’. 

This collection of letters is notable for its size, range of correspondents, variety of topics and 
frequent inclusion of drafts of da Costa’s replies. No biographer could wish for better. Da Costa 
had a rather distinctive, angular, even childish hand and his drafts are easily read. Unfortunately, 
rather fewer letters date from the prison period (1768-72) and one gains the impression that many 
of his earlier correspondents fell silent when the blow fell. 

The first to have this collection, Messrs J. & B. White, were the booksellers who, as B. White, 
had retailed the Conchology many years earlier. This was Benjamin White (1725-94), publisher 
at the ‘Horace’s Head’ in Fleet Street, brother of Gilbert White and publisher of the first edition 
of ‘Selborne’. White may have bought part or all of da Costa’s library, possibly in 1787 when the 
letters cease. 

There is no record of when the da Costa correspondence came to John Nichols (1745-1826), 
its next owner, but it apparently remained at the booksellers until at least 1812. Thus, in the 
third volume of Nichols’ Literary anecdotes (1812b : 757) it is stated that ‘Messrs. White and 
Cochrane possess in fifteen large portfolios, a very curious collection of letters to Mr da Costa 
from men of the first literary character of the time’. In the same year, Nichols published a 
genealogical manuscript of da Costa’s family, drawn up by da Costa himself and also some ‘brief 
memorials of contemporary Virtuosi’ written by da Costa (Nichols, 1812a & b). Six years later 
Nichols had evidently acquired the da Costa letters, as noted in the Advertisement of volume 3 
of his [lustrations of literary history (1818: viii). In that and in subsequent volumes he printed a 
large number of letters to and from da Costa, as well as the “brief memorials’ where they were 
appropriate to the letters. 

Nichols’ library was sold at Sotheby’s on 16-19 April 1828, but apparently it was not at that 
time that William Upcott (1779-1845) bought the da Costa letters (not in sale catalogue). Upcott, 
natural son of Ozias Humphrey and a passionate autograph hunter, died without issue and his 
huge collection of manuscripts, books, prints and drawings was sold at Sotheby’s in June 1845 
(priced catalogue, formerly owned by Dawson Turner, in the British Library). The da Costa 
letters were amongst several important lots which the British Museum declined to buy. Instead, 
they were bought by the Earl of Derby, to be presented to the British Museum in 1870. 
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Da Costa himself arranged his letters chronologically in ‘large folio volumes of strong blue 
papers on which the Originals are pinned (not pasted) & uniformly bound’; at the time that da 
Costa wrote this (June 1782) there were eleven of these volumes (fide Add. Ms. 9389, f. 28). The 
correspondence to 1787 when the letters end must have occupied a further four volumes, making 
the fifteen bought by John Nichols. The letters are now alphabetically arranged, having pre- 
sumably been rearranged and rebound by Upcott in 1831. 

In addition to the main da Costa correspondence, the British Library manuscript catalogues 
give ten other da Costa items. There are seven letters to the Rev. Thomas Birch (Add. MS. 4303), 
a letter to Hans Sloane (Add. MS. 4439), an application for the post of Clerk to the Royal 
Society (Add. MS. 4441), da Costa’s diploma from the Academiae Naturae Curiosorum (Add. 
MS. 6180), da Costa’s catalogue of his library (Add. MS. 9389), a letter to him from Linnaeus (Add. 
MS. 23102, f. 123), da Costa’s genealogy and notes on collectors, being those used by John 
Nichols (Add. MS. 29867), some historical notes on Jews (Add. MS. 29868), and his minutes 
from the Royal Society, 1757-62 (Eg. MS. 2381). 

Another useful source for information on the Conchology and its author is the letter-book of 
his contemporary, the entomologist Dru Drury (1725-1804). Cockerell (1922) discovered this 
book, then owned by Messrs Power, Drury & Co, wine merchants of Funchal, Madeira, and he 
cited from thirty letters from Drury to Linnaeus, Moses Harris, Pallas and others, of which three 
to Peter Simon Pallas (1741-1811) are relevant here (12 November 1767, 28 February 1768 and 
14 January 1770). These report da Costa’s intention to publish natural history plates and they 
describe his subsequent disgrace. Parts of the second letter were also quoted by Iredale (1922). 
The letter-book was presented to the British Museum (Natural History) in 1937 by Charles Dru 
Drury, together with some other Drury papers and the latter’s account book for the first two 
volumes of his I/lustrations of natural history (Drury, 1770-83), which shows translation fees paid 
to da Costa. Sherborn (1937) reported this gift and indexed the recipients of the letters. 

Pallas had met da Costa during his visit to England in 1761-62. Urness (1967) reproduced 
seventeen letters written by Pallas to Thomas Pennant (1726-98) in the period 1766 and 1777-81 
and in two of these Pallas speaks of having seen da Costa’s collection and admiring especially his 
Brazilian emeralds, specimens of which he later solicited but in vain. What would be of the 
greatest interest would be the main body of Pallas’ letters since he corresponded as widely as did 
da Costa, but it does not seem to have survived. He did not leave his correspondence in Lenin- 
grad, apart from a few letters to him now in the Archives of the Academy of Sciences (none rele- 
vant here), and most probably he took all his papers with him when he retired to Berlin in 1810. 
There are a few letters in the Manuscript Department of the Staatsbibliothek at Dahlem (West 
Berlin). These include two from Pennant to Pallas (15 May 1753 and 26 November 1784 — see 
Sig. Darmst. Le(1) 1771), four long and interesting letters from John Ledyard (1787 and 1788 — 
see Ms. Germ., f. 788), and six other letters (to Tilesius, to his mother-in-law and to four 
unknowns). Of equal importance is Pallas’ day book for 1762-63 (Sig. Darmst. Asien (4) 1768) 
which contains, in German, French and English, Pallas’ itineraries, the people he met, poems, 
anecdotes and book titles (with five pages devoted to some of the most salacious literature then 
purveyed by the Dutch bookshops!). There are references here to two letters and a parcel (of 
amber) sent to da Costa (14 October and 28 November 1762, 12 February 1763); the final one is 
in the da Costa collection. 

The Zentralkartei der Autographen of the Staatsbibliothek in Dahlem has records of only five 
other Pallas letters in the forty-six libraries so far covered (one letter in the Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek in Munich, the rest in the Germanisches Nationalmuseum in Nürnberg). Pallas letters 
are not included in the East German catalogue Gelehrten- und Schriftstellernachlasse in den 
Bibliotheken der Deutsch-Demokratischen Republik. 

There must be da Costa letters in very many libraries and institutions, but an exhaustive search 

has not been attempted here. However, the following items have been noted: 
. a. British Museum (Natural History), London. Twelve da Costa letters (? 1774 and 1776-78) are 
in a bound volume of letters to Richard Pulteney entitled ‘R. Pulteney Letters from Bryer, 
da Costa, et al. 1776-1800’. There are no da Costa letters in the Joseph Banks collection, but a 
letter from Thomas Pennant to Banks refers to da Costa’s frauds (Dawson, 1958 : 662). 
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b. Linnean Society, London. The Linnaean correspondence includes two letters from da Costa 
to Linnaeus and two of the latter’s replies. There is also a letter from Peder Ascanius to 
Linnaeus referring briefly to da Costa’s earlier term in prison. All these were reproduced by 
Smith (1821 : 482, 488-492 and comment on da Costa, p. 495). There is also a letter from da 
Costa to John Ellis (1755, Ellis Correspondence, calendared by Savage, 1948) and in the 
Pulteney Correspondence is one from Humphrey to da Costa concerning the purchase of 
shells (31 January 1782). 

c. Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, London. Three letters (1748-62) addressed to 
Antoine Réamur, Isaac Romilly and A. P. Schrader. 

d. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. In the Perceval Collection (L90, 91 and 93) is a letter from 
da Costa to William Hunter, a copy of the latter’s reply, and one from da Costa to Dru Drury. 

e. Bodleian Library, Oxford. Reference to da Costa’s possession of Edward Lhwyd’s papers is 
in a letter from John Fothergill to William Huddesford, Ashmole MSS. 1822, ff. 225-6. 

f. Royal Society, London. There are fourteen letters or documents by da Costa, none relevant 
here. 

g. Haverford College, Pennsylvania. There is an oblique reference to da Costa in a letter from 
John Fothergill to John Morgan in the Charles Roberts Autograph Collection (this and the 
preceding Bodleian letter are reproduced, with footnotes, by Corner & Booth, 1971 : 250-1 
and 294-6), 

h. Mocatta Library, University College, London. There is no original da Costa material, but 
amongst the Lucien Wolf papers are transcripts of wills and family records, of which four files 
under the headings B 20 Cos and B 20 Men deal with the da Cosy and Mendes da Costas 
(including da Costa’s will and that of his father). © f 

i. National Library, Edinburgh. A letter from Peter Collinson to A Cost (No. 583, f. 695). 

j. Derbyshire County Library, Derby. About sixty papers, including a number of letters, many 
of which refer to Derbyshire minerals; about half the notes are written in Latin or French and 
very few are signed (Parcel 9X). 


Another useful source has been the Public Records Office in London. For the dates of da 
‘Costa’s second sojourn in prison a record appears in volume 4 (p. 203) of the Commitment 
Books of the King’s Bench Prison, together with a note of the indictment and a margin entry 
recording his discharge. His name does not appear, however, in a book of admissions and dis- 
charges (King’s Bench and Fleet Prisons, Miscellanea, 1696-1862, PRO. PRIS. 7, 1776-1862, 
79 bundles). For some reason his case was not recorded in the Great Doggett of the King’s Bench 
Crown Rolls (PRO. IND. 6660-1), nor in the Controlment Roll of that Court, nor in the King’s 
Bench Indictments (PRO. K.B. 10. 36 for Michaelmas Term, 1768). The Judgement Rolls (Plea 
side) of the King’s Bench for 1768 (PRO. IND. 6229-30) were also searched without success. 

For details of da Costa’s downfall there is a record in Lyons (1944), but the best source is the 
Minute Book (vol. 5, 1763-68) of the Council of the Royal Society, which gives a blow-by-blow 
account of the discovery of his frauds and the actions taken against him. Towards the end of the 
affair, however, the Council’s attention was increasingly diverted to the arrangements for obser- 
vations of the transit of Venus by Captain Cook and others. One almost senses the relief with 
which the Council turned from the last report on the da Costa affair (his imprisonment) to a 
cheerful letter from Cook in Madeira blithely announcing his use of Society funds to purchase 
wine for himself and Mr Green the astronomer. 

For convenience when citing these sources, the following abbreviations have been used in the 
text: 

Add. MS. Additional Manuscripts, British Library 

Banks Corr. Correspondence of Sir Joseph Banks (copies) in the British Museum (Natural History); 
these letters are calendared by Dawson (1958) 

DC. Corr. Da Costa’s correspondence bound in 11 volumes, Manuscript Department, British 
Library, Add. MSS. 28534-44; a number of these letters were published by John Nichols 
(Lit. Anec. and Jll. Lit. Hist., see below) 

DC. Gen. Da Costa’s genealogy, written by himself, in Add. MS. 29867; published by Nichols (181 2a) 

DC. Lib. Catalogue of da Costa’s library, written by himself (final date, June 1782), Add. MS. 9389 
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Drury Corr. Letter-book of Dru Drury, British Museum (Natural History); 30 letters quoted by 
Cockerell (1922), indexed by Sherborn (1937) 

Drury AB. Dru Drury’s account book for the ///nstrations of natural history, British Museum (Natural 
History) 

Ill, Lit, Hist, Illustrations of literary history — see Nichols (1817-31) 

Linn Corr. Linnaean correspondence. Linnean Society; letters of Ascanius to Linnaeus, da Costa to 
Linnaeus and replies — quoted by Smith (1821); also, Rev. J. Goodenough to J. E. Smith 
mentioning da Costa — quoted by Smith (1832 : 267) 

Linn. Arch. Linnean Society archives, containing records of members; also rule books and other 
papers of the Society for Promoting Natural History 

Lit. Anec. Literary anecdotes — see Nichols (1812-16) 

Moc. Lib. Lucien Wolf papers in Mocatta Library, University College, London; wills of da Costa 
and his father 

Pult. Corr. Da Costa letters in Pulteney correspondence, British Museum (Natural History) 

Perc. Corr. Da Costa letters in Perceval Collection, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

PRO.PRIS.4 King’s Bench Prison Commitment Books, volume 4 for 1767-72, Public Records Office, 
London 

Well. Inst. Da Costa letters in Wellcome Institute, London. 


George Humphrey 


Of the two possible authors of the Conchology, George Humphrey was certainly the less qualified 
to write it, at least at that time, since he was essentially a London dealer and collector of natural 
history specimens and other ‘curiosities’, only later becoming a compiler of sale catalogues and 
eventually an amateur conchologist. Humphrey has never found a biographer although he well 
deserves one, having been at the centre of natural history transactions throughout the exciting 
period when Captain Cook’s ships were bringing back rarities from the Pacific (see, for example, 
Whitehead, 1969). A summary of his career will be given elsewhere (Whitehead & Kaeppler, in 
prep.). 

Humphrey’s sole scientific publication was a short note on the gizzard of Bulla lignaria = 
Scaphander lignaria Linnaeus (Humphrey, 1794). Although he dealt in all manner of curiosities, 
shells seem to have held a special attraction for him, at least in the latter part of his career. A 
letter written by Humphrey to J. T. Swainson in 1815 (quoted by Jackson, 1937) is full of criticism 
of da Costa and gives a list of errors in the Conchology. it was this that convinced Jackson of 
Humphrey’s authorship (although the reverse could be better argued). Towards the end of his 
life Humphrey met John Edward Gray (1800-79), later Keeper of Zoology at the British Museum. 
‘I recollect him well’, wrote Gray, ‘and was strongly impressed with his knowledge not only of 
species of shells, but also of the affinities which the groups bore to each other. Though compara- 
tively an uneducated person, he was far in advance of the state of natural history of his time’ 
(Gray, 1858). When the Conchology was being produced, however, Humphrey was most likely 
a beginner, with a good collector’s knowledge but no more. He certainly sought da Costa’s 
opinion in one instance when he was puzzled by a specimen in the British Museum. 


Enclosed is a drawing of a small unperforated Ear which they have at the Museum — They 
class it as such, perhaps you may think it a snail. If it is an ear please return it [symbol for 
per] Bearer. 

(Humphrey to da Costa, 6 March 1771, DC.Corr.) 


Humphrey’s first recorded address was 48 Long Acre, London, from at least 1769 and during 
the period that he wrote to da Costa, as well as 30 St Martin’s Lane from at least 1770 (DC. Corr.) 
In May 1778 he opened his Museum Humfredianum at the second address, but he seems to have 
kept the Long Acre residence since he wrote from that address again (at least in 1782) some years 
after the museum was sold in 1779. Thereafter, he dealt in curiosities and he catalogued many 
sales of mainly natural history specimens (Fothergill sale, 1782; Calonne sale, 1797; and many 
minor sales). In about 1786 he moved to 4 Leicester Street, off Leicester Square. His final sale, 
marking his retirement, took place in 1823 (all shells). 
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It has been suggested by Jackson (1937) that the abrupt cessation of the Conchology (in the 
middle of the text for plate 5) stemmed from a quarrel between Humphrey and da Costa. This 
may be so, and certainly the letters break off after April 1771, but their tone is always amicable. 
In view of da Costa’s authorship of the work and Humphrey’s later claims to it, however, one 
cannot help wondering if Humphrey even at this early date was not trying to reap more credit for 
the work than da Costa cared to grant. Thus, da Costa’s references to this ‘Anonymous Con- 
chology’ may have been more pointed than modest. 


E. M. da Costa 


Emanuel Mendes da Costa (1717-91) came from a family of Sephardic Jews that had emigrated 
to England from France (his father’s side) and from Portugal (his mother’s side) in the seventeenth 
century. Like many such families, the genealogy of the da Costas and Mendes lines is complicated 
by marriage between cousins or with uncles, but fortunately the family relationships were care- 
fully detailed by da Costa himself in a manuscript (Add. MS. 29867) which many years later was 
published by John Nichols in the Gentleman’s magazine (Nichols, 1812a : 21-22). 

Da Costa’s paternal grandfather, Moses alias Philip Mendes da Costa, came to England from 
Rouen in Normandy in about 1692. His son Abraham alias John (also born in Rouen, 1683) 
came to England when he was 13 and in 1702 he married his first cousin Esther alias Johanna of 
Budge Row, London, daughter of Alvaro da Costa (who had come to London in about 1660 and 
whose sister had married da Costa’s grandfather). This appears to have been the more successful 
side of the family, for Alvaro’s son Moses alias Anthony rose to a high position in the Bank of 
England; he married his first cousin Catherine Mendes, who was born at Somerset House and 
was named after her godmother, Catherine of Braganza, wife of Charles II. Joseph Salvador, 
who later stood bond for da Costa, may have been the same that married Leonor, daughter of 
Emanuel’s first cousin on his mother’s side, Isaac 2nd Baron of Auverne le Gras; da Costa’s 
aunt (on his father’s side) also married a Salvador. The da Costa family, or at least the Alvaro 
branch, was of sufficient standing for a grant of arms to be made on 20 February 1723; in a pun- 
ning reference to their name, the shield is blazoned with six ribs (Rubens, 1949 : 90, pl. 9, fig. 34 - 
da Costa’s book-plate, of which examples are in Add. MSS. 9389 and 29867). 

Emanuel da Costa was the eighth of Abraham and Esther’s ten children (DC. Gen.). His 
father claimed to have given him a good education (Moc. Lib.) and according to Goodwin (1887) 
he was destined for ‘a lower branch of the legal profession’ and for period at least served in the 
office of a notary. I cannot find any other reference to him before 1740 when Nichols (Lit. Anec. 
3: 757) recorded that da Costa, then 23, was a member of the Aurelian Society which met at the 
Swan (afterwards King’s Arms) in Cornhill. In 1746 da Costa was elected an Extra Regular 
Member of the Spalding Society and in their lists is cited as a ‘merchant’ (history and list of 
members, Lit. Anec. 6: 81). By now he seems to have made his mark in quite high circles, for in 
November the following year he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, being recommended 
as ‘a Gentleman well skilled in Philosophical Learning and Natural Knowledge, particularly in 
what relates to the Mineral and Fossil parts of the Creation’. His sponsors were the Duke of 
Montagu, Martin Folkes (President of the Royal Society), Henry Baker, Peter Collinson and 
several others. 

In 1752 da Costa was also elected Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; he is said to have been 
something of an authority on old silver and jewellery (Lyons, 1944: 169). He later presented the 
Society with a sepulchral tablet of micaceous stone which was inscribed with the words ‘Manilius / 
Hilarius vixit / Annos L’. In a footnote, Way (1847: 10) commented dryly, “The authenticity of 
this inscription may appear questionable’. 

Da Costa was more than just a ‘clubable’ man and good talker. In 1752 he drew up an invitation 
to subscribers for his first book, the Natural history of fossils, to be issued in two volumes at a 
guinea each (Maty, 1752 : 236-238; also, Lit. Anec. 2: 292), although the book was not finally 
published until five years later (da Costa, 1757). However, even before seeing it, and on the basis 
merely of a letter from da Costa, Linnaeus in his generous way was full of enthusiasm. He saw 
to it that da Costa’s letter (of 5 April 1757) was read to a full meeting of the Royal Academy of 
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Sciences in Uppsala and he reported how da Costa’s ‘unparalleled knowledge and rare learning 
have excited so much esteem and respect in all those who were present’ (English from Latin, 
9 November 1757, Linn. Corr.; quoted in Smith, 1821 : 488). In a subsequent letter, Linnaeus 
claimed that in his preparation of the tenth edition of the Systema naturae he could not dispense 
with da Costa’s work ‘as I intend to quote it with due commendation, throughout the fossil 
kingdom’ (Smith, 1821 : 489). Elated, da Costa basked in this praise and hinted that election to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences would be gratifying; however, even a second and more pointed hint 
the following year had no success (10 February 1758 and 5 October 1759, Smith, 1821 : 489, 492). 
John Edward Smith commented on da Costa’s subsequent antipathy to Linnaeus ‘which the 
writer of this has often heard him express’ (Smith, 1821 : 495) and it may have been partly for 
this reason that da Costa later castigated Linnaean terminology so strongly, insisting that he had 
to ‘explode the Linnaean obscenity in his characters of the Bivalves; not only for their licentious- 
ness, but also that they are in no ways the parts expressed’. He went on (with perhaps just a hint 
of a Pope couplet in mind) 


Ribaldry at times has been passed for wit; 
but Linnaeus alone passes it for terms of science. 
(Elements of conchology : iv) 


By 1763, at the age of 46, da Costa was already a well-known and much respected member of 
the antiquarian and scientific worlds. In addition to his book on fossils, he also published eight 
short papers in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society and he was in correspondence 
with many of the prominent literary and scientific figures of his day. For example, as early as 
1747, Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753) wrote to da Costa promising ‘to entertain you without inter- 
ruption with the sight of anything in the power of your humble servant...” (Zi. Lit. Hist. 4: 84). 
In the same year Martin Folkes (1690-1754), later President also of the Society of Antiquaries, 
urged da Costa to join him at the Duke of Richmond’s seat in order to help embellish a ‘wild 
receptacle and grotto’ with fossils (ZI. Lit. Hist. 4: 635-6). Another close acquaintance was the 
antiquarian William Stukeley (1687-1765), whose command of Hebrew da Costa had once 
criticized ; Stukeley was obviously much impressed with da Costa’s learning (7I. Lit. Hist. 4: 505, 
566). Andrew Ducarel, the antiquary, after visiting Paris in 1752, wrote to da Costa saying that 
he had been to see the great Buffon ‘at whose house your name was mentioned, and some other 
handsome things said .. > (J//. Lit. Hist. 4: 608). In fact, a review of the names in the volumes of 
the da Costa correspondence shows the extent to which he was integrated into the intellectual 
circles of his time. 

By all accounts, da Costa was a devout Jew, receiving some good-natured teasing on one 
occasion when Folkes suggested that the lobsters of Chichester might prove ‘a temptation, by 
which a weaker man might be seduced’ during a visit to the Duke of Richmond (JI. Lit. Hist. 
4: 635). Thomas Birch (1705-66) felt that ‘your religious profession might possibly be a prejudice 
to you with some persons; but ought not, I think, to discourage you from offering yourself as 
Candidate [for Clerk] (///. Lit. Hist. 4: 540). The Jews Naturalization Act had been passed, but 
rapidly repealed (due to ecclesiastical and commercial opposition) in 1753, but there was probably 
little discrimination in the scientific community. Da Costa was able to assure Birch that he found 
‘no Objection on Account of Religion’ (Add. MS. 4303, f. 182). The general tone of the letters 
written in this period suggests that da Costa was genuinely popular among both scientists and 
antiquarians and that he was considered to be something of an authority on a wide range of 
subjects, from Hebrew inscriptions and Jewish uniforms, to volcanoes, rocks and fossils. 

Da Costa married in 1750, within the Portuguese Jewish community, his wife being Leah the 
third daughter of Samuel de Prado (on 14 Nisan 5510, being 20 April 1750 - Barnett, 1949 : 91). 
They had no children and Leah died in 1763 (DC. Gen., date not given). In the same year he also 
lost his father, on 11 February in his own records (DC. Gen.), but 11 January in the transcript of 
his father’s will (Moc. Lib.). The latter date is more likely since he wrote to Thomas Birch on 
20 January and spoke of ‘My Greif on this Occasion...’ (Add. MS. 4303, f. 184). He married 
again, about three years later, his second wife being Elizabeth Skillman (possibly Stillman) and 
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they had one daughter (Goodwin, 1887); his wife was a Gentile, but da Costa is said to have kept 
the faith (Encyclopedia Judaica 5 : 986). 

There seems to have been only one small peccadillo, small enough at the time but in retrospect 
all too clear a pointer of what was to come. On the surface, or at least in the eyes of most of da 
Costa’s scientific and antiquarian friends, his career held fair promise. At another level, how- 
ever, there were undertones, not yet of dishonesty, but of a recklessness over money that could — 
and indeed would — lead to it. In a letter to Linnaeus of 7 April 1755, Peder Ascanius (1723- 
1803) said that da Costa had been sent to prison for debt. Da Costa, he wrote, ‘certainly possesses 
an excellent collection of minerals; or rather, I should say, he did possess it; for he is at present 
in prison for debt. But his collection is in the hands of a friend, who allows him partial use of it’ 
(Linn. Corr.; quoted in Smith, 1821 : 482). Peter Collinson (1694-1768) once exclaimed ‘Thou 
art the archest wag alive’, referring to the way that da Costa had relieved an old don of fossils 
and a hortus siccus (Fox, 1919: 212), but it would seem that da Costa’s passion for specimens 
and books was already outrunning his resources. 

The real indictment of the da Costa of this period is found in his father’s will, a rambling 
document in which the old man complains bitterly of the ‘shocking misfortunes’ he has had to 
bear in his business life ‘and not one son to give a helping hand for to retrieve, but, on the con- 
trary, they have all set their hands who should destroy most and also their credit, which I had 
taken so much care to settle and advise them to take care to keep’ (Moc. Lib.). Emanuel and 
David ‘have done very bad’ and he wishes they had followed his advice and found wives with 
fortunes, for it shocks him to think of bringing so many beggars into the world in his family; 
“you were all young and healthy and no father mother nor sister to maintain but your own sweet 
selves and that you would not do’. The will is undated, but the first part appears to have been 
written before 1752 when his brother Jacob died and then completed shortly afterwards, by which 
time his son David is cut off with almost nothing (and only 5 shillings if he proves in any way 
troublesome). If this dating is correct, then da Costa’s imprisonment in 1754 must have marked 
the end of his father’s financial help. 

Nevertheless, da Costa’s personal troubles were either ignored or little known to his scientific 
friends, for in 1763 the high regard in which he was held culminated in his election to the respon- 
sible post of Clerk to the Royal Society. Among those who supported his application was 
Stukeley, who wrote to a friend ‘I know he has many friends. All my corner of the room unani- 
mous: Sir William Browne, Collinson, Parsons, Baker, Clark, Van Rixtel &c. &c’. (II. Lit. Hist. 
4: 566). Thomas Birch appears to have backed him (presumed from Add. MS. 4303) and there 
must have been many others. Rarely can the members of a society have so misjudged their man. 

On 3 April 1763 da Costa was duly elected Clerk of the Royal Society, as well as its Librarian, 
Keeper of the Repository and Housekeeper. He and his family were provided with rooms at the 
Society’s premises at Crane Court, off Fleet Street, and he received £50 a year for his duties. The 
salary was not high, although Dr Johnson once pronounced £50 to be ‘undoubtedly more than 
the necessities of life require’, but there was no rent to pay and he also received some small sums 
for book-keeping and cataloguing. In addition — and ironic in the light of subsequent events — da 
Costa was encouraged to solicit members’ dues by a grant of a shilling in the pound for all he 
collected. As a precaution, he was required ‘to give a Security of One thousand pounds for the 
performance of the Duty assigned to him’. The Minute Book of the Council, from which this 
account is taken, shows that in June that year Joseph Salvador (his cousin fide letter to Salvador, 
20 January 1786, DC. Corr.) and Samuel Felton, both Fellows of the Society, signed his bond, 
little realizing that even before the bond was delivered, da Costa had already misappropriated 
the first of what would eventually be more than a hundred members’ subscriptions. In 1763 he 
pocketed a dozen subscriptions; in the next two years he annually helped himself at twice that 
rate; in 1767 nearly forty subscriptions failed wholly or partly to reach John West, the Treasurer. 
Hilarius vixit no doubt, but it could hardly last. The wonder is that he was not found out sooner. 

In a letter to Joseph Priestley of 14 June 1766, congratulating him warmly on election to the 
Society, da Costa outlined the two methods by which dues could be paid (Z. Lit. Hist. 4 : 541-2). 
The first was by a five guinea admission fee and the signing of a bond for annual payments of 
£2.12.0; the second was by a single payment of 25 guineas. ‘The latter way is the most eligible, 
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and more agreeable to the Society’, wrote da Costa, and the unsuspecting Priestley duly obliged. 

According to Drury (28 February 1768, Drury Corr.), it was John Hope, Professor of Botany 
at Edinburgh, who first asked why his name did not appear in the list of perpetual members. 
Hope then asked someone to investigate this for him, and he too found that his name was given 
as an annual and not a perpetual member. Questions began to be asked and an enquiry was 
instigated. Da Costa must surely have been aware of this, but he seems to have been unprepared 
when, on Thursday, 3 June 1767, the axe fell. That morning the Council met, called in their Clerk, 
and demanded an explanation for omissions in the books amounting to no less than five hundred 
pounds. The unfortunate da Costa, ‘after several excuses and prevarications’, which were of 
little avail, was finally forced to admit his guilt. He was then suspended from his duties and told 
to hand over his keys of the Libraries, Repositories and Closets to William Kirkby, the Society’s 
solicitor. Kirkby was then instructed to contact da Costa’s two bondsmen, Felton and Salvador. 
The latter wrote back in evident astonishment and mortification, but he assured the Society that 
he was ready to honour his covenant; Felton, with perhaps slight reluctance, agreed to do like- 
wise. They then instructed their own solicitor, a Mr Le Breton, to have a Judgement entered 
against da Costa and ‘Execution issued against his effects’. As yet, they had no inkling of the true 
extent of da Costa’s frauds and were clearly determined to rescue their bonds at da Costa’s 
expense. 

Meanwhile, however, the Council had probed further back into the accounts and had dis- 
covered additional omissions which totalled the equally enormous sum of £472.10.0. On 14 
December da Costa was brought once again before the Council and he now admitted what he 
had previously denied, that Sir John Naesmith’s was also one of the subscriptions that he had 
appropriated. He also gave a brief list of his possessions (specimens — including, one supposes, 
the Brazilian emeralds that Pallas so coveted — books, papers, etc.), being those on the Society’s 
premises. In return the Council handed him an account of their claims against him, which now 
reached a grand total of £1090.19.0. Da Costa clearly saw the hopelessness of his position. He 
came before the Council the next day, queried two small items in the list, but pleaded guilty to the 
rest and said that he could not recall any further omissions. Two more were promptly cited and 
he meekly agreed them. 

By now the debt had exceeded the bond and the Council, fearing that worse might come, 
demanded an account of his resources. Da Costa spoke of his personal possessions, now in the 
process of being seized and sold by his bondsmen, and of a very small annuity, a life policy and 
a copyhold in his wife’s name, ‘but no cash or any other effect’. His bonds were then taken from 
the Iron Chest and handed to Kirkby. 

Thoroughly alarmed, but determined to fathom the depths of these frauds, the Council heard 
Kirkby report on 17 December that he had examined the official Checque Book and had dis- 
covered another £266.10.0 not accounted for. Kirkby then showed the Council a bill of sale, 
dated from the previous Sunday, for some four hundred books from da Costa’s own library sold 
to Dr John Letch, F.R.S. (and another whose subscription da Costa had appropriated). Letch 
was called for and told firmly that the Society had no powers to deliver the books. The Council 
then formally dismissed da Costa from his various posts and that afternoon the affair was made 
generally known to the Society’s members. Pennant was outraged and wrote to Joseph Banks that 
‘I expect daily to see our Society in the Bankrupt’s list, since the trick my worthy friend da Costa 
has served us’ (25 December 1767, Banks Corr.). 

To what extent da Costa was able to call on his relatives and friends is not recorded, but it 
must have been a bleak Christmas. The family moved out of Crane Court on Christmas Eve and 
their possessions were taken across to Samuel Paterson the auctioneer at Essex House in Essex 
Street off the Strand. As da Costa complained to William Hunter, he was later denied the chance 
to manage this sale (Perc. Corr., 10 January 1771), which implies that his books made much less 
than he had been offered by John Letch. Possibly it was during this period that he managed to 
settle other debts by selling books and manuscripts not impounded at Crane Court. His patient 
friend John Fothergill (1735-80), who had a reputation for helping lame ducks, said that he had 
purchased Edward Lhwyd’s papers from da Costa, or ‘at least I accepted them as payment for a 
large debt’ (cited in Corner & Booth, 1971 : 294). Da Costa had bought these papers (about 500 
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letters in two large portfolios) in 1757 and had later lent them to William Huddesford for his 
work on Lhwyd and his Lithophylacium. Similarly, da Costa may have been able to sell off a few 
of his specimens, but from the evidence in his father’s will he could expect nothing from his 
brothers and probably not even sympathy from his sister Sarah. 

Bad as things already looked, the new year brought to light still more discrepancies in the books 
and on 3 January a further three hundred pounds was reported to the Council. Three weeks 
later, on 28 January 1768, a full account of da Costa’s debt to the Royal Society was drawn up, 
comprising 122 entries and totalling £1492.14.2. Salvador and Felton, the latter now very reluctant, 
managed to delay proceedings into the next term of the High Court, but on 10 May the case was 
heard in the Court of the King’s Bench and they were ordered to surrender their bond. Two days 
after this, da Costa’s ‘entire library of printed books and MSS. and collection of prints and 
drawings of Natural History’ was sold at Paterson’s auction rooms, a fact that significantly is the 
only biographical detail given by da Costa against his name in his genealogical table (DC. Gen.; 
also cited in Nichols, 1812a : 24). Da Costa’s natural history collection had already been sold at 
Paterson’s on 25 April. Da Costa possessed catalogues of both these sales, but tantalizingly, in 
his library catalogue, he did not record the amount raised (DC. Lib., f. 31r and v). Since his 
debts seem to have been largely incurred by reckless buying of books and specimens (nowhere 
is there a hint of high living, even in his father’s disparaging will), these sales may have gone 
some way toward placating his bondsmen, for on 2 June Felton attended a Council meeting and 
after a little hesitation agreed that he and Salvador would pay costs as well as surrender their bond. 

The accounts show that the Royal Society retrieved the thousand pounds from the bond, but 
the Society was still considerably embarrassed by the remaining debt, stated to be £416.10.3. 
Counsel’s opinion was sought and it was decided to proceed against da Costa. 

Some clue to da Costa’s character emerges from letters that he wrote during this period to 
John Anderson (DC. Corr.). Answering da Costa’s letter of 14 January (no copy kept), Anderson 
apologized for not replying sooner but he had heard that da Costa ‘had gone privately to Portugal’. 
Incensed, da Costa wrote back (14 July 1768) that ‘the malice of my Enemies’ invented this lie, 
which ‘was not the only infamous falsehood they engaged’, but ‘they were soon drove from these 
lies in that I have never strayed a single step from the Metropolis and have dwelt ever since 
within sight almost of Crane Court. I have always appeared publikly & have had the Honour to 
be conversant with numbers of F.R.S. eminent not only for their learning but for their humanity. 
A greater proof of which cannot be urged than that of giving Public Lectures or Courses on fossils 
which I began last month [June] and have several F.R.S. my subscribers among which Drs Hunter 
and Fothergill cannot be unknown to you...’ The bravado is incredible, for by now da Costa 
had been dismissed from his job, evicted from his home, expelled from the Society of Antiquaries 
for ‘infamous conduct’ (24 May), and had had his possessions sold by auction, while among the 
eminent names that accused him from the pages of his falsified accounts were none other than 
those of William Hunter and John Fothergill. 

Anderson wrote back to express relief that the reports were so ill-founded, but the days of da 
Costa’s defiant posturing before Crane Court were numbered. On 7 November 1768, by a Writ 
of Special Capias, he was detained by the Sheriff and two days later he was committed to the 
King’s Bench Prison at St George’s Fields (PRO. PRIS. 4, 4 : 203). The journey across Black- 
friars Bridge did not end his career as a naturalist, but it rang down the curtain on all those 
advantages to be reaped from having friends in high places. Like Johann Reinhold Forster 
(1727-98) and Rudolph Erich Raspe (1737-94), his two equally unfortunate and subsequently 
disgraced contemporaries,* da Costa was to find what a thankless task was science without the 
blessing of the Establishment. 


* Although da Costa, Forster and Raspe, so similar in their breadth of learning and temperaments, certainly 
knew each other, their association has never been fully explored. Da Costa translated into English Forster’s 
Specimen historiae naturalis volgensis of 1767, while Forster examined da Costa’s collections and commented on 
them in his lectures at Warrington Academy in 1767-8 (Hoare, 1976: 44, 55). Raspe stayed with the Forsters in 
the summer of 1776 and helped with the German translation of George Forster’s Voyage (Hoare, 1976: 165). 
Seen in this light, the question of the authorship of the anonymous Travels of Baron Munchhausen (1785), which 
Carswell (1950) attributes to Raspe, could well be re-examined. Perhaps all three ‘tactless philosphers’ helped to pen 
this piece of mischief on some long summer evenings at 16 Percy Street back in ’76. 
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King’s Bench Prison 


There were, however, some compensations. The King’s Bench Prison, at St George’s Fields on 
the junction of Blackman Street and Newington Causeway, had at that time a reputation for 
its lax rules. Writing of a slightly earlier period, Macky (1722) had noted that ‘its rules are more 
extensive.than those of the Fleet’ and by a ‘Habeas Corpus you may remove yourself from one 
prison to the other...’, a practice apparently adopted by some inmates merely to provide a 
welcome change of scene. Some impression of da Costa’s circumstances in the prison, as well as 
his still unrepentant attitude, can be seen in the draft of his letter to Stanesby Alchorne (1727- 
1800), Assay-master at the Mint and an amateur botanist, dated ‘King’s Bench Prison 21 Feb- 
ruary 1769’ (his deletions are placed in parentheses). 


Tho in a prison placed by (the Royal) a Society founded for promoting Nat. Knowledge at 
(the very time I was given a second course of .. . Natural History of fossils in order to destroy 
...a kingdom of Nature not yet rightly explored) a *see infra I have been so fortunate to 
meet a family in the same unhappy situation of Prisoners who not only delight in Nat. Hist. 
but also in Music & painting & they having a fine large commodious & extreme pleasant 
room commanding an extensive (& beautiful) prospect they have granted me leave to study 
(to) read my Lectures in it. & Dr MacKenzie & other Gent" to the number of 20 generously 
having subscribed I am now actually reading a Course wch meets with such approbation that 
a new sett of Subscribers is forming for a subsequent one. 


Then follows a request to borrow for a fortnight the Synopsis methodica stirpium Britannicarum 
of John Ray in order to help Dr Colin MacKenzie to identify his large collection of marine plants. 
The letter continues, 


I have only to add that if you have at any time a spare hour and will pleasure me with a 
visit I shall be extremely glad to see you & enquire for me at the Gunroom in the State house. 


At the bottom of the letter is the final form in which da Costa, with a bland disregard for the 
reasons behind his imprisonment, complains of the Royal Society’s action. 


* beginning of 2° paragraph supra 
Tho placed in a prison by a Society founded for Promoting Natural Knowledge at a time 
when I was promoting Natural Knowledge in a course of Lectures on fossils I have been &c. 
(draft to S. Alchorne, 
21 February 1769, DC. Corr.) 


A number of other friends seem to have remained loyal to da Costa during his time in prison. 
One of these was Ingham Forster (1725-82), brother of the natural history dealer Jacob Forster 
(1739-1806) who had married George Humphrey’s sister Elizabeth (see notes and family tree in 
Whitehead, 1973). Ingham Forster, who was a dealer in Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, appears 
to have corresponded frequently with da Costa and was designated ‘My dear friend’ in one of 
the latter’s brief biographical sketches (Nichols, 1812b: 515). Da Costa seems to have helped 
Forster with his catalogues, for three weeks after his arrival in the King’s Bench Prison, Forster 
wrote saying ‘you will likewise receive three volumes of your catalogue interleaved’ (28 November 
1768, DC. Corr.). Forster continued, 


I wish you Health to prosecute your Studies, & Spirits to support you against the malicious 
designs of your Enemies: — Be assured you’ll ever find me 
Your friend and obedt Servt 
I shall call & see you the first opportunity 


Two months later, da Costa told him that ‘I have now finished the Catalogue of the large 
Collection of Marbles’ (11 January 1769, DC. Corr.). Their relationship seems to have been a 
particularly warm one. In the summer of that year Forster wrote ‘I will see you soon (please God) 
for I long to have a few minutes conversation’ and in the autumn ‘I am sorry it has not been in 
my power to pay my duty to your Fossilian Majesty this long time’ (5 July 1769 and 2 October 
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1769, DC. Corr.). Although seven years younger than da Costa (who was now 52), Forster would 
often adopt a flippant, almost patronizing tone in his letters. Referring to work that da Costa 
was doing for him, Forster wrote “You have been a very good Boy indeed! — Let us go on Briskly 
while the days are long and the Weather fine’ and ‘As I have given you a large number of Holidays, 
1 hope like a good Boy you will apply closely to Business’ (5 August 1771 and 24 January 1772, 
DC. Corr.). That this was perhaps not resented is suggested by Forster’s use, after an initial 
period of signing himself ‘I F’, of the nickname ‘Ferrum’ (from 5 October 1772). 

However depressing the King’s Bench Prison may have been, da Costa’s time there seems to 
have been extremely well spent; he certainly kept himself interested and in touch with outside 
events and he both ameliorated his living conditions and helped to meet his debt. One of the 
means that he adopted was the giving of courses of lectures, the second of which, scheduled for 
some time after July 1769, was thought to be too expensive by Forster. Da Costa was urged ‘to 
endeavour to make the Expense of attending as reasonable as you can... the Proposal of 2 
Guineas or 2/6 [symbol for per] Lecture I totally disapprove’; Forster recommended only 30 
shillings the course or 1/6 per lecture (Forster to da Costa, 30 May 1769, DC. Corr.). The first 
set of lectures (on fossils) had apparently taken place in February and one supposes that da Costa 
continued to use the ‘large commodious & extreme pleasant room’ of his cultivated prison neigh- 
bours. The lectures seem to have been a success and a third series was planned the following year. 
Thus, George Humphrey, on behalf of Captain Thomas Cornwall, asked if da Costa could spare 
one of his syllabuses and on what terms, since Cornwall could not attend the course (24 January 
1770, DC. Corr.). Humphrey wrote again the following month reminding da Costa that Cornwall 
would like a printed version of the lectures (February 1770, DC. Corr.) and da Costa duly dis- 
patched a syllabus via Dr MackKenzie, who immediately paid the required 3 guineas for it (da 
Costa to Thomas Cornwall, 4 April 1770, DC. Corr.). In 1771 da Costa gave yet another series 
of lectures on fossils beginning in April, which was to be followed by a series on shells (da Costa 
to John Fothergill, 4 April 1771, DC. Corr.). 

If da Costa managed twenty subscribers to each of his courses of lectures, then even at the 
reduced rate recommended by Ingham Forster he would have reaped over a hundred pounds, 
not counting the profits made on the sale of printed versions of the lectures. Another source of 
income was catalogues (such as that of marbles for Ingham Forster — see above) and also trans- 
lations and revisions. Thus, he revised and prepared for press the English version of the Essay 
towards a system of mineralogy by Cronstedt (1770 — translated by Gustav Engestrom, with a 
Preface and notes by da Costa), for which he received 8 guineas and a promise that his name would 
appear on the title page (Agreement dated 3 April 1769, DC. Corr.). His footnotes in this work 
are marked ‘D.C.’ and it is interesting to note that in some copies of the second English edition 
(published 1788), the printer, presumably on da Costa’s insistence, pasted in a small label drawing 
attention to this fact since da Costa’s Preface was now omitted. According to his library catalogue, 
da Costa’s own copy had ‘Mr Brunnich’s and my MSS. additions & notes’ but it was ‘Stole from 
me by Mr Debraw’ (DC. Lib., f. 11y). 

Of translation work in this period, the only recorded project (but there may well have been 
others) was for Drury’s //lustrations of natural history, for which da Costa did the parallel French 
text for the first two volumes. A note in Drury’s Jetter-book (Drury Corr., p. 150) lists payments 
made in 1768-69, but a more complete record appears in Drury’s account book, showing that da 
Costa received three payments in 1768 (£4.14.6), two in 1769 (£4.4.0), and one in 1770 (£10.14.6), 
all for volume 1 of the work, and a part payment in September 1771 (£5.5.0) for volume 2; Drury 
also paid him a shilling for translating a letter (Drury AB.). Da Costa’s knowledge of French may 
have stemmed from his childhood, since both his father and grandfather had come from Rouen 
(DC. Gen.). His letters to Antoine Réamur are fluent (DC. Corr.) and in a letter to Isaac Romilly 
he jokes of professing ‘some Antigallican Principles’ but implies that he is perfectly capable of 
conducting the business in French if he wishes (25 June 1748 and 22 December 1755, Well. Inst., 
No. 56485). Da Costa’s French was in no way stylish and it was perhaps for this reason that the 
publisher Elmsley ‘found great fault’ with it (Humphrey to da Costa, 12 April 1771, DC. Corr.). 
He may at this time have been responsible for a translation from Latin of “Principles of Testa- 
ceology’, a paper delivered at Uppsala by Adolphus Murray on 29 June 1771, of which the 
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translation exists as a 23+ 3 page manuscript (Linn. Arch.). Although in another hand, da Costa’s 
authorship is implied by the second part, the ‘Author’s Apology’, which takes da Costa’s familiar 
anti-Linnaean stance against certain offensive terms borrowed from misplaced analogies with 
human anatomy. 

The length of da Costa’s stay in prison has never been stated accurately in the literature. The 
Writ of Execution (Capias ad Satisfaciendum), which had commanded the Sheriff to deliver da 
Costa to the prison, ordered that he should remain there ‘till he made satisfaction’. With his 
library and collection sold to pay off his bondsmen and no other resources to fall back on, da 
Costa’s friends evidently did not expect to see him free for some years at least. Drury even wrote 
to Pallas that da Costa was ‘confined in ye King’s Bench Prison at ye instance of Royal Society 
and has been there near a year, from whence, I imagine, he will never return’ (14 January 1770, 
Drury Corr.). In April 1772, however, da Costa’s friend Thomas Hughes of Gossamer End near 
Berkhamsted wrote a delighted letter rejoicing at his ‘soon expected enlargement’ and inviting 
him to spend a few days with him and his wife (16 April 1772, DC. Corr.). The lectures, sale 
catalogues, translations, profits from the Conchology and fee for the Cronstedt book were surely 
not enough to cover the four hundred pounds owed to the Royal Society, so perhaps friends like 
Fothergill, Drury and others gave him some help. At any rate, by September da Costa was able 
to write to another of his loyal friends, Mitford Flower of Bedlington in Northumberland, to say 
‘I shall go from this place (where thou saw me) next month’ (12 September 1772, DC. Corr.). 

At last, on 8 October 1772 at the General Quarter Sessions at Kingston, da Costa was discharged 
under the Insolvent Act (PRO. PRIS.4, 4: 203 - note in margin) and he set about making a new 
life. It was not to be easy, as he said to Thomas Hughes: 


Tybo presents her [deleted] his Duty She [deleted] He says he is now clear of the World & 
owes not a farthing to anyone but sighs and adds times are so hard he does not know how 
soon he may be in debt again. 

(27 November 1772, DC. Corr.) 


Thereafter, for nearly twenty years until his death in 1791, da Costa struggled to make a living, 
as a dealer in shells and minerals, as a writer and as a lecturer. Apart from patronage, which da 
Costa had now largely forfeited, the eighteenth century offered to a man in his position little 
enough beyond what could be scraped from freelance work. He might, like J. R. Forster, have 
tried his luck abroad, but Forster had an energetic son to pave the way and was returning to a 
land and a language that he already knew. If da Costa’s pre-prison letter to John Anderson is 
any clue, then da Costa was unrepentant and determined to brazen things out. 


Later years 


Some eighteen months after his release, da Costa asked the Oxford astronomer Thomas Hornsby 
(1733-1810) to help him institute a 2-guinea course of 27 lectures on fossils at the university 
(29 March 1774, DC. Corr.; also I. Lit. Hist. 4: 516-9). Hornsby found that the Vice-Chancel- 
lor favoured the idea, but several people in the university advised him against it and he turned it 
down. ‘I am very certain’, wrote da Costa, ‘my attempt has not succeeded by means of some un- 
friendly and sinister misrepresentations’ and he swore that he would not try Oxford again ‘at 
least until his Vice-Chancellorship expires’ (/oc. cit.). Without such official support, da Costa 
had to promote his lectures as best he could; he was certainly giving lectures in London in 1776 
and 1777 (25 April 1776 and 4 September 1777, Pult. Corr.). A copy of the syllabus for his fossil 
lectures, dated 9 October 1778, is bound in with a copy of his History of fossils now in the Paleont- 
ology Library of the British Museum (Natural History). This syllabus (da Costa, 1778a) outlines 
an introductory and 27 main lectures and was probably the course offered to Oxford four years 
earlier and perhaps essentially that given in prison; a copy of the syllabus is recorded in da 
Costa’s library catalogue (DC. Lib., f. 25v) and another copy, again bound in with the History 
of Fossils, is in the possession of Dr V. A. Eyles, who mentions it in commenting on da Costa’s 
contribution to petrology (Eyles, 1969 : 176, 178). 
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As Dance (1966) has shown, this was a time of brisk dealings in shells (as well as other natural 
curiosities) and da Costa now decided to become a dealer. From prison he told Mitford Flower 
that ‘One article of my livelihood hereafter will be to buy and sell all the curious productions of 
Nature to those who study Natural History and make Collections...’ and he proposed acting 
as Flower’s agent; if acceptable, Flower could send him curiosities ‘directed for me at Mr Ingham 
Forster in Clement’s Lane Lombard Street’ (12 September 1772, DC. Corr.). Apparently ‘Ferrum’ 
was continuing to help him. Da Costa’s twelve letters to the physician, botanist and shell collector 
Richard Pulteney (1730-1801) in the period 1775-85 are frequently concerned with offers of shells 
(Pult. Corr., DC. Corr.) and da Costa’s other loyal friend John Fothergill was forever being 
importuned ‘to spend on some fine new specimen’ (Fox, 1919: 212). In 1779 da Costa attended 
the sale of Humphrey’s Museum Humfredianum in St Martin’s Lane and ‘by my principles & self 
bought near £150’ (da Costa to Richard Waring, 6 July 1779, DC. Corr.); da Costa’s annotated 
sale catalogue (Hope Department, Oxford) shows that he bought 79 lots for himself and 64 on 
behalf of Humphrey. Although his activities as a dealer never rivalled those of Humphrey, they 
must have gone some way toward providing a living. In addition, his knowledge of shells and 
fossils brought him work on the cataloguing of other people’s sales and he catalogued the shells, 
corals, fossils and cabinets of his friend Ingham Forster (March and May-June 1783, Lit. Anec. 
9: 799). 

In 1776 da Costa published his Elements of conchology and two years later came his British 
conchology (da Costa, 1776, 1778b). Both were well received and although he could no longer 
place F.R.S. or F.S.A. after his name, he still managed ‘Member of the Imperial Caesarean 
Academy Naturae Curiosorum, by the name of Pliny IV* and of the Botanic Society of Florence’. 
He raised 111 subscribers for the second work, of which no less than 22 were Fellows of the Royal 
Society, and the list of names gives some measure of his rehabilitation. Joseph Salvador is among 
them, as well as Fothergill, Drury, Anderson and Pennant. The book was dedicated, in flowery 
terms, to Sir Ashton Lever, whose Holophusikon or Leverian Museum was then exhibiting in 
Leicester Square; Lever must surely have bought many specimens from da Costa and he may have 
helped him in other ways. 

Da Costa wrote no more books, presumably finding his financial reward hardly justifying the 
labour. His feelings on this come out well in a letter to Richard Hill Waring (? 1720-942), a 
friend and subscriber to the British conchology. Failing to receive either acknowledgement or 
payment from Waring, he wrote testily: 


Good God here is a strange Encouragement indeed to a poor devil of an author when 
subscribers spurn him if he desires a subscription aforehand & deprive him of his due monies 
by not receiving the book according to their honour when the work is finish’d . . . such doings 
and similar fantastics for I have the luck to deal with such unthinking people has sour’d 
my temper & depress’d my spirits so much that I am resolved to quit all Authorship & 
be no more the Scape Goat of our English Literature Encouragement or Generosity. 

(23 October 1779, DC. Corr.) 


Many of the names of da Costa’s subscribers to the British conchology appear some years 
later, together with a rather shaky signature by da Costa himself, in a manuscript rule book for 
the Society for Promoting Natural History (1783, Linn. Arch.; also printed rule books and much 
manuscript material), Founded in October 1782, this society was a forerunner of the Linnean 
Society, overlapping it for four years until it was wound up in May 1792. Da Costa never joined 
the Linnean Society, but this may well have been his own choice, membership implying tacit 
approval of Linnaean obscenity. However, it is clear that by perserverance and a stubborn refusal 
to acknowledge his crime, da Costa had gradually wriggled his way back into the community 
that had damned him in 1768. For example, the physician Thomas Percival (1740-1804) strongly 
recommended da Costa to Josiah Wedgewood, urging the latter to be ‘very civil to him’, since he 


* Nicknames, a curious relict from the days when scientific societies had need of secrecy, persisted in the present 
case until 1870; Goethe was Arion IV, Linnaeus Dioscorides II and Prince Albert merited Fredericus secundus 
Hohenstaufensis (Sarton, 1931). 
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was much esteemed. Unfortunately, things did not turn out so well, for Wedgewood took an 
instant dislike to da Costa, thinking him ‘the most disagreeable Mortal who bore the name of a 
Philosopher, I had ever known’ and he gained temporary relief ‘by sending him two miles to see 
a Flintmill’ (Wedgewood to Thomas Bentley, 6 and 16 August 1774, see Farrer, 1976: 189-190; 
also Meteyard, 1866 : 478). Percival was aware that ‘there was some mistake in his [da Costa’s] 
accts, with the R: Society, but he hoped it was rather negligence than design... [he] is very 
high in his encomiums of da C—— as a sensible Man, of the most extensive knowledge, & equally 
extensive correspondence with the Literati all over Europe, amongst whom the D”. says he is 
very much esteemed’ (/oc. cit.). 

Four years in the King’s Bench Prison must have left some bitterness in a man so uncontrite 
as da Costa. Accepted on his own terms, with sympathy for his misfortune and respect for his 
learning, he could perhaps be again the popular figure of his Royal Society days. A hint of con- 
descension (by Wedgewood ?) or the tardiness of a subscriber (Waring) could draw forth what 
Drury meant when he spoke of da Costa’s “Temper and Principle [which] was sufficient to over- 
turn a Kingdom’ (Drury to Pallas on the collapse of the first Aurelian Society, 28 February 1767, 
Drury Corr.). Da Costa was not the only one to be thrown into bankruptcy, but there were 
differences. Drury himself was to fall into debt (for ten times the amount owed by da Costa) in 
his business as a silversmith and goldsmith ‘the effect of which was O! terrible to relate, I was 
obliged to be a bankrupt’; but since this misfortune ‘did not arise from extravagance or dis- 
honesty the world saw my distress and pitied me’ (Drury to Robert Killingly, 21 December 1778, 
Drury Corr.). George Humphrey also had his financial troubles, the sale of his museum in 1779 
only a year after its opening being more or less forced on him by his creditors (who had to settle 
for 12 shillings in the pound — da Costa to Richard Waring, 6 July 1779, DC. Corr.). Drury was 
merely gullible and Humphrey perhaps over-ambitious, but da Costa had shown less honourable 
traits of character and his misfortune must have long remained tainted with ‘ignomy and dis- 
grace’ in the minds of all but loyal friends. 

Very little can be gleaned of da Costa’s final years. He had drawn up his will many years earlier, 
on 13 December 1773, and he left everything to his ‘dear and beloved wife Elizabeth Mendes da 
Costa otherwise Elizabeth Skillman’ (not witnessed but after his death attested by Elizabeth 
Grigg and Charles Westricher — Moc. Lib.). His letters break off in the volumes of correspondence 
in 1787 and possibly he sold them and some or all of his other books and manuscripts to Benjamin 
White at this time. The catalogue of his library (DC. Lib.) shows that in 1782 he had something 
over two hundred books, as well as pamphlets, sale catalogues and manuscripts, but there are 
frequent deletions, presumably as he parted with some treasure to pay a bill. Among his books 
was acopy of his Natural history of fossils with ‘interleaved MSS additions’, and two copies of the 
British conchology interleaved and annotated, one coloured and bound in two volumes, the other 
plain in one volume. These have not been traced, but Donald MacAlister (in Nance, 1935) 
recorded an interleaved copy of the first inscribed ‘Remarks and alterations made by Mr da Costa 
and copied in the year 1781 by James Smirnove’ (but did not say where it was located; it is, in 
fact, in the library of the Geological Society of London). It would be of great interest to locate 
other annotated books, as also such items as ‘A folio Copy book of Accounts Current MSS’, 
‘A folio Copy book of Litterary Expenses MSS’ and ‘Copy Old Catalogues of my Collection of 
Animals & Vegetables’ (DC. Lib.). 

Da Costa evidently kept up as best he could with the scientific and antiquarian communities, 
carefully pinning his letters on to the blue sheets of the letter-books, attending natural history 
sales, lecturing perhaps, and joining in the discussions once a month at 19 Warwick Street where 
the Society for Promoting Natural History met ‘on the Monday before full moon at 6 in the 
evening’ (rule book, Linn. Arch.). His few recorded addresses (Arundel Street, 3 Bedford Street) 
were around Fleet Street and the Strand, where rents were not too high; there were compensations, 
however, for the coffee-house life, booksellers and general bustle were attractive and even Dr 
Johnson in his later years resisted the temptation to migrate to a more fashionable part of town. 
Da Costa’s final address was 463 Strand as recorded in the 1790 members list for the Society 
(Linn. Arch.). 

In May 1791, nearing his seventy-fifth birthday, da Costa died at his lodgings in the Strand and 
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on the 22nd he was buried at the Bethahaim Velho or Old Cemetery of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregation at 243 Mile End Road, London (Barnett, 1962; see also Lysons, 1795 : 478). Custom 
would have required Psalm 51, David’s cry of repentance — a broken and contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise. Contrite or not, da Costa’s name has outlived the opprobrium once attached 
to it and his books take a modest but not insignificant place amongst those of his less wayward 
contemporaries. 


The Conchology 


The Conchology, or natural history of shells is in no way a fundamental work, but it merits atten- 
tion for its illustration of shells in particular collections, some of which are types. Its authorship 
has been disputed, not very thoroughly, and its parts have never been dated. The authorship and 
dating can now be cleared up, chiefly on the basis of the da Costa letters, and something can be 
said of the illustrations. 


Authorship 

The authorship of the Conchology cannot be deduced from the work itself. The title page offers no 
clue, the work being merely ‘By a Collector’. The Preface, unsigned, refers to an ‘Editor’ and also 
to an ‘Author’ in terms that imply that these were not the same person (‘the Editor begs leave to 
acquaint the curious...’ while ‘the Author thinks it is his duty to inform them .. .’). The only 
names given on the title page are those of the printer (T. Jones, in Fetter Lane) and of the three 
people from whom the work could be bought: Mr B. White, Bookseller in Fleet Street, Mr 
Elmsley, Bookseller in the Strand, and Mr Humphrey, Dealer in shells and other natural curiosi- 
ties in St Martin’s Lane near Charing Cross. The Preface also implies that neither Humphrey 
nor the two booksellers acted as Editor. Thus, shells for description are solicited from other 
collectors and ‘if they will honour the Editor to send them either to the Booksellers Messrs. 
White and Elmsley, or to Mr Humphrey, to be conveyed to him [i.e. the Editor], he will return 
them safe, and gratefully acknowledge the favour...’. 

It is clear that two people were involved in producing the Conchology, an author who was a 
collector, and an editor, the latter apparently not being Humphrey (who also by implication does 
not admit to being the author either). As shown already (see p. 1), some writers have favoured 
da Costa’s authorship, while others have settled for George Humphrey. 

Support for Humphrey’s authorship stems in part from his claim in the Museum Humfredianum 
where the work is given as ‘HUMPHREY’S Conchology’ (Humphrey, 1779 : 36th day). This is 
repeated in the Portland Catalogue (Anon., 1786: v), which includes in its list of references 
‘Humph. Conch. — A Conchology or Natural History of Shells published by Mr. Humphrey, 
17 ’ (i.e. no date given). Although it was the Rev. John Lightfoot and not George Humphrey who 
compiled the Portland Catalogue (Dance, 1962), da Costa noted that the ‘natural history [was] 
made by George Humphrey, and formed or corrected by the late Rev. Mr Lightfoot, her Grace’s 
Chaplain’ (Add. MS. 29867; Nichols, 1812: 516). The reference in Humphrey’s own sale cata- 
logue obviously carries the most weight since there is no doubt that Humphrey himself penned it. 
In fact, Humphrey had seven copies of the Conchology and, ironically perhaps, da Costa purchased 
one of these for 18 shillings (Lot 82, thirty-sixth day — annotated catalogue in Hope Department, 
Oxford). 

Another hint of Humphrey’s authorship occurs in letters between himself and da Costa at the 
time that the Conchology was being written. Among the repositories where there were shells for 
inclusion in the work was the British Museum. Humphrey visited and found that it was necessary 
to make a proper application to the Trustees ‘in order to see the Shells, and Books relative thereto’ 
as well as for permission for an artist to make drawings. He then asked da Costa to draft out such 
an application for him (April 1770, DC. Corr.). A copy of da Costa’s draft is on the reverse of 
Humphrey’s letter and it ends with a promise that the applicant (i.e. Humphrey) will present ‘a 
copy of his intended work on its publication’. This letter is followed by Humphrey’s rewritten 
application, which says that he will acknowledge the courtesy ‘by humbly presenting a Copy of 
my intended work on its publication’ (27 April 1770, DC. Corr.). 
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A further implication that Humphrey was the author comes in letters between Humphrey and 
the conchologist and collector Henry Seymer (1745-1800). Humphrey apparently sent to Seymer 
some kind of advertisement for the Conchology and the latter acknowledged ‘your Proposals, 
Feb. 1, 1769’ and added a word of caution on the ‘expense and time your ‘History of Shells’ will 
take up’ (16 February 1769, DC. Corr.; also ///. Lit. Hist. 4: 772). It would be interesting to know 
whose name if any was on the Proposal since ‘your’ could be singular or plural. 

Taken together, these hints would seem to add up to Humphrey’s authorship, but the case for 
da Costa’s authorship is even stronger. In the light of what follows, Humphrey’s name must be 
seen merely as a device for concealing da Costa’s involvement at a time when he could expect little 
sympathy from certain potential subscribers or from the British Museum, the Duchess of Portland 
or others who might supply shells for description. Prison lectures were one thing, but the handling 
or loan of often rare and expensive shells might not be entrusted to a young dealer if it were 
known of his association with a man of da Costa’s reputation. 

Nevertheless, da Costa announced his authorship to at least a few people since Drury told 
Pallas that da Costa ‘is at present engaged in writing a history of shells which he hopes will make 
its appearance this summer’ (14 January 1770, Drury Corr.; quoted by Cockerell, 1922 and also 
by Iredale, 1922 : 86, who took this as evidence of da Costa’s authorship). To Fothergill, da Costa 
at first referred to the Conchology as a joint work, sending coloured copies of parts 1 and 2 ‘as a 
present from us Editors’; but two months later he made it his own by dispatching ‘No 3 of my 
History of Shells’ (6 February and 4 April 1771, DC. Corr.). Unfortunately, no indication of 
authorship can be found in da Costa’s own library catalogue, in which the only possible item is an 
undated ‘New Conchology’ with manuscript additions (DC. Lib., f. 7). Although this is remini- 
scent of his phrase ‘a new anonymous Conchology’ in the Elements of conchology (p. 51), the latter 
work is not listed and by 1781, when this part of the catalogue was drawn up, it could well have 
been dubbed as ‘new’ in contrast to the Conchology of ten years earlier. Johann Schröter, however, 
writing only a few years after the Conchology had appeared, attributed it to da Costa and made 
no mention of Humphrey (Schröter, 1774 : 15), while Chemnitz (1795 : 181) seemed to be in no 
doubt about the authorship when he wrote ‘Da Costa, Conchology or Natural History of Shells’. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of da Costa’s authorship (in the strict sense of having written the 
descriptions) comes from Humphrey himself. This is clearly proclaimed in a letter from Humphrey 
to da Costa proposing an addition to plate 12. He assures da Costa that this will not be incon- 
venient since ‘it will be some time before you reach so far with the Descriptions’ (1771, ? late 
July, DC. Corr.). This is further borne out in comments made by Humphrey many years later in 
a letter to John Timothy Swainson (cited in full by Jackson, 1937 ~ who wrongly gave William 
Swainson as the recipient; I am indebted to Nora McMillan for pointing out this error). The 
letter, dated 12 December 1815, contained a detailed list of the Conchology plates, with identi- 
fications and comments against each figure (thus most useful for those plates which lack a text). 

By this time, Humphrey had established his reputation and had no hesitation in criticizing the 
Conchology. For plate 2, figure 3 he noted ‘Scabrosa. Rough. Country Mediterranean. Da Costa 
has omitted this in his Description’~and indeed the text for figure 3 has been completely forgotten; 
of plate 3, figure 10, Humphrey remarked ‘DC. confounds it with the Common Limpet and 
European Auricula’; for plate 3, figure 12, Humphrey exclaimed ‘How DC. came to call it the 
Thorny I can’t conjecture’; for the ‘Cracked Limpet’ of plate 4, figure 2, Humphrey says ‘I never 
saw any from Falkland Islands but a very small one, which is perforated at top’ — whereas in 
the text of the Conchology the ‘author’ states categorically ‘I have also seen very fine ones from 
Falkland Islands in the Atlantic Seas’. 

Jackson (1937) made the curious mistake of assuming these comments to be directed, not at 
the Conchology, but at da Costa’s British conchology (1778). As a result, Humphrey’s remarks 
seemed quite consistent with his supposed authorship of the Conchology, whereas in fact they 
would be quite absurd, as Jackson would have realized immediately. However, Jackson was then 
able to assign authorship of the Conchology to Humphrey, largely based on Humphrey’s phrase 
‘the Patella published by me’ which appears at the beginning of the letter, together with the 
annotation ‘Humphrey’s Patella etc’ on the back of J. T. Swainson’s copy of the Conchology. 
Salisbury (1945 : 138-9) spotted Jackson’s mistake and, realizing the contradiction between 
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Humphrey’s comments and his supposed authorship, unhesitatingly gave authorship of the 
Conchology to da Costa. 

Da Costa’s authorship of the parallel French texts seems certain in view of the very similar 
translations that he made for Dru Drury’s Illustrations. His close involvement in the project is 
quite clear from the letters between Humphrey and himself, many of which will be mentioned 
below in dealing with the dating of the work and its illustrations. Finally, if there was indeed an 
editor and an author, it is much more likely that the author was the one who could not admit to 
his authorship, while the editor was the one who was free to negotiate specimens and illustrations. 

A case can also be made for considering the Conchology a joint work, in the sense of joint 
authorship. Da Costa, after all, was in prison and the book could not have been produced without 
outside help. Humphrey evidently organized the specimens and the illustrations and dealt with 
the publishers, sending da Costa at least one account of the sales (12 April 1772, DC. Corr.). 
The first intimation of a partnership comes in a brochure in French (in Humphrey’s and not da 
Costa’s writing) addressed to the Secretary of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, and it states: 


Nous avons l’honneur de vous envoyer les prémieres feuilles [Enluminées — added by da 
Costa] d’un ouvrage dont vous donnerons chaque mois un pareil nombre... 


Below this da Costa added, 


Londres ce 20th Decembre de 1770 
Les Editeurs 
Chez Mons. Humphrey dans St Martin’s Lane, prés 
de Charing Cross, Londres 
(20 December 1770, DC. Corr.) 


This formula is also followed in a note, possibly in Humphrey’s hand, at the top of parts 1 and 
3 of one copy of the Conchology (provenance unknown) where it is stated: ‘Presented by the 
Editors’ (bound copy in British Museum (Natural History) with end papers but top of title page for 
part 2 trimmed off). Some years later, in the Elements of conchology, da Costa conferred author- 
ship on these editors, saying that ‘the authors have laid it aside’ (da Costa, 1776: 52). 

Once again, this cannot be taken at its face value since the letters show that da Costa’s involve- 
ment did not stop short merely at the descriptions. Of plate 4, Humphrey sent two proofs and in 
a strangely formal letter said that ‘Mr DC. will be pleased to number and return [symbol for per] 
bearer’ (2 October, 1770 DC. Corr.). Again, Humphrey deferred to da Costa’s opinion on the 
identification of shells. The correct determination of the ‘unperforated ear’ has been mentioned 
earlier, but Humphrey also consulted da Costa on a dozen newspecies brought back from Captain 
Cook’s first voyage (1771, ? late July, DC. Corr.). Even the choice of subjects for the plates was 
left to da Costa, Humphrey sending across various books and saying ‘It lies with you to settle for 
the 8th plate which is to contain all the ears’ (6 March 1771, DC. Corr.). Da Costa’s responsibility 
for this is emphasized by Humphrey’s later criticisms of figures copied from other people’s works 
(letter to Swainson cited above). 

Joint authorship could also be inferred from the slight stylistic difference between descriptions 
and the notes that follow, the former being impersonal in most (but not all) cases, the latter being 
in the first person. Thus, ‘Mr Da Costa found them [a species of Patella] in great quantities ...’. 
while in the note it says ‘I do not find it described, or even mentioned, by any author’ (text for 
plate 1, figure 10). On another occasion (plate 4, figure 13), the description says ‘the only one in 
the British Museum’, while the note reads ‘In the same noble Collection I observed some small 
Limpets not above one Quarter of an inch long’. 

In the face of Humphrey’s own attribution of the descriptions to da Costa, one might suppose 
that the notes were afterthoughts added by Humphrey. This could be the case for the shorter 
notes, but there is some doubt in the case of the Black Limpet (plate 1, figure 8), in which there is 
a long and detailed criticism of Michel Adanson (1727-1806) and his synonymy of several species 
because of similarities in soft anatomy, regardless of shell characters. As noted earlier, Gray 
(1858) referred to Humphrey as a ‘comparatively uneducated person’ and Humphrey himself 
admitted in the Preface to the Museum Calonnianum sale catalogue that the editor ‘hopes that his 
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confession of being but little acquainted with the learned languages will be received as an apology 
for such improprieties in the generic or specific names as he fears will be found’ (Humphrey, 
1797 : v). On the other hand, Gray also found Humphrey ‘far in advance of the state of natural 
history of his time’ (Gray, 1858), while Swainson (1840b : 21-22) simply could not heap enough 
praise on Humphrey’s arrangement of shells in the Museum Calonnianum: it was an ‘entirely 
novel and very remarkable plan ...a most extensive improvement upon everything of the kind 
which had hitherto been done... as far exceeds that of Linnaeus, as Lister’s exceeds Klein’; and 
if that was not enough, he concluded ‘As a purely conchological system, this was unquestionably 
the best and most original of any that had appeared since the revival of learning’. Whether this 
second Aristotle deserved such praise is a matter of opinion; da Costa, after all, was given the 
cognomen ‘Plinius IV’. In fact, Dall (1889 : 301) gave the real credit for the Museum Calonnianum 
—or presumably the exhibition catalogue of 1788 on which it was based — to Christian Hwass 
‘whose manuscripts (by the aid of E. M. da Costa, an English writer on shells)’ were then used by 
Humphrey. Although Iredale (1937 : 417) rejected this, pointing to the evident lack of the ‘learned 
languages’ shown in the catalogue, there is still the impression that the passage on Adanson in 
the Conchology is more consistent with the work of a man who went on to write two books on 
conchology than with one who merely published catalogues and a brief four-page note on the 
gizzard of Bulla lignaria (Humphrey, 1794). 

Finally, it can be noted that the idea of the Conchology appears to have originated with da 
Costa. Two years before the Proposal was issued, Drury wrote to Pallas that ‘Mr Da Costa is 
going to publish plates of nondescript animals — shells, Insects, etc. in periodical numbers, five 
plates with their descriptions being a complete number’ (12 November 1767, Drury Corr.; also 
Cockerell, 1922 : 70). It seems likely that the Conchology stemmed from this larger scheme, being 
later pared down by force of circumstances. 

Humphrey’s role in the Conchology seems to have been more akin to that of an editor. Thus, he 
arranged for the illustrations to be done (perhaps paying for the artists), saw the book through the 
press, and kept a watchful eye on sales. Da Costa, on the other hand, probably conceived the 
project, certainly wrote the descriptions, made the French translations, chose some, if not all, of 
the species to be illustrated, identified material to be included, and collated the figures with the 
text. No doubt Humphrey put a lot of work into the book, but it seems reasonable to regard da 
Costa as its true author. 


Illustrations 

The Conchology has 12 plates, with between 11 and 27 numbered figures on each (or up to 33 
actual drawings when shells are illustrated twice on the same plate). Henry Seymer had supposed 
that they could not have more than five shells on each plate, and if 26 genera with on average 50 
species were to be figured, then a monthly issue of two plates would take nearly five and a half 
years; he advised an issue every fortnight and then ‘persons almost of any age might hope to see 
the completion of it? (Seymer to Humphrey, 16 February 1771, DC. Corr.; also Jil. Lit. Hist. 
4: 773). The advice was not heeded and in any case four plates had already been issued by then. 

The first four plates were signed ‘J. Wicksteed Jun. del’. This was James Wicksteed (1718-91) 
from Dublin, who later worked in Bath and then London (Bénézit, 1966 : 736). He exhibited at 
the Royal Academy from 1779 to 1824 and is given by Graves (1906 : 263) as a gem engraver who 
showed mainly portraits (Wellington, Johnson, etc.). There is no mention of his name in the 
Humphrey/da Costa correspondence, but in a single letter of 1757 addressed to ‘Mr James 
Wicksteed (Seal Engraver) at Bath’ da Costa states that he had sent him a copy of the History of 
fossils and hopes that Wicksteed will oblige with a second half-guinea subscription for the 
remainder of the book (4 October 1757, DC. Corr.). Thus, da Costa had known Wicksteed for 
perhaps fifteen years and may have already approached him in 1767 when he planned the series of 
plates mentioned by Drury to Pallas. 

If the plates were drawn in the order that they were published, then Humphrey’s brother 
William was the second artist to be employed on the Conchology. William Humphrey drew for 
plates 5 and 7 and the first record of his involvement in the project comes from George Humphrey’s 
application of 27 April 1770 for his brother to accompany him to the British Museum as his 
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artist (Humphrey to da Costa, DC. Corr.). In asking da Costa to draft out this application, 
Humphrey had added ‘Leave should also be asked for a person (my Brother) to be with me to 
draw any particular Shell’ (April 1770, DC. Corr.). There is no indication in the letter why William 
Humphrey was employed at this stage or why he did not continue with the later plates. He was, 
in fact, an extremely competent mezzotint engraver and had already (1765) won the prize of the 
Society of Artists for an engraving after Rembrandt (Bénézit, 1966 : 29), but he exhibited only 
once at the Academy (as an Honourable Exhibitor in 1793 — see Graves, 1906: 193). 

The third and probably the best artist to work on the Conchology was Peter Brown, who later 
turned increasingly to flower paintings and became Botanical Painter to the then Prince of Wales 
(Bénézit, 1966 : 162). He exhibited at the Royal Academy between 1770 and 1791 and his address 
in the early 1770’s was ‘At Mrs Munt’s milliner 16 Portland St.’ (Graves, 1905 : 311). Among his 
earlier pictures were ‘Two drawings of shells’ exhibited in 1777, possibly originals from the 
British conchology, for which he did plates 1-2 and 4-17; they are referred to in a letter from Brown 
to da Costa requesting permission ‘to Exhibit two of your drawings of shells, there is room for 
two, I think it would be an advantage to your Publication & would much oblige me’ (16 April 
1777, DC. Corr., the only Brown letter). 

Plates 8 to 12 of the published parts of the Conchology are by Brown, but these well outrun the 
text, which stops short in the middle of figure 2 of plate 5; as Humphrey remarked to da Costa 
‘great fault’ was found by Elmsley ‘that the Figures exceed the Descriptions so greatly’ (12 April 
1771, DC. Corr.). In fact, Brown went on to draw four more plates, but these were never pub- 
lished. These four signed plates, together with the signed originals of plates 8 and 9, are now 
bound in with one and a half copies of the Conchology in the British Museum (Natural History). 
Brown was an excellent artist and the plates give little clue to the delicacy of his originals. A note 
in the book (in pencil) states ‘Six loose plates added May 1929’. These drawings, which are on 
parchment, are probably part of the ‘Ten original drawings on vellum by Brown (5 unpublished)’ 
listed as Lot 86 on the thirty-sixth day of the Museum Humfredianum sale. In the Hope Depart- 
ment copy of the catalogue this lot (p. 168) is annotated ‘DC for Dr Fothergill’ and sixteen guineas 
was paid for it. John Fothergill’s library and paintings were sold at auction by Leigh & Sotheby in 
April/May 1781, and the ten Brown drawings appear as Lot 72 on the eighth day. The annotated 
sale catalogue in the British Library shows that they were bought by ‘Dobello’ for eight pounds. 
This is probably a mis-writing for ‘Rebello’, who also bought an earlier lot, and would be the ‘D. 
Alves Rebello’ who was a member of the Society for Promoting Natural History (Linn. Arch.). 
I have been unable to find out when Rebello relinquished the drawings; they may have come to 
the British Museum (Natural History) through Alexander Reynell (Peter Dance, in litt.). 

The plates of the Conchology were all engraved by Peter Mazell, an excellent engraver who 
worked also for Thomas Pennant and others and whose best work is probably seen in Cordiner’s 
Remarkable ruins and romantic prospects in North Britain. Mazell was sympathetic to natural 
history subjects and himself exhibited two flower paintings at the Royal Academy in 1797 (Graves, 
1906 : 220). He is only once mentioned by name in the Humphrey/da Costa correspondence, 
Humphrey saying that ‘Mazelle has promised me the 7th plate next Monday’ (12 April 1771, 
DC. Corr.). 

It is disappojnting that more cannot be gleaned of the history of the Conchology illustrations 
since the employment of a third artist by the time of the eighth plate could imply dissatisfaction 
over the first two artists or, conversely, their rejection of the contract because of the haste required 
or the lack of payment. There is a hint that Humphrey’s brother was not satisfactory in a letter 
from Humphrey to da Costa in which he says that ‘the Masks which are for the 7th plate . . . have 
been Drawn twice, tho’ some of them must be redrawn’ (6 March 1771, DC. Corr.). 


Dating 

Like many other works of this type and period, no dates are given on the parts of the Conchology. 
The title page is a wrapper of blue paper, of which those for parts 1 and 3 (two of the latter) are 
bound in with the coloured copies in the British Museum (Natural History); the wrapper for part 6 
is in the British Library (Joseph Banks’ copy, uncoloured, possibly inscribed but top of wrapper 
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trimmed). Schröter (1774 : 156) seems to include ‘a Londres 1771’ in the title, but this is not printed 
on the wrapper. Authors since then have variously dated the work 1770-71 or 1771-72. 

The most direct dating, unfortunately only of parts 1 and 3, is that inscribed on the wrappers of 
the incomplete copy in the British Museum (Natural History). The first reads ‘Presented by the 
Editors Jan. 18, 1771’ and the second ‘Presented by the Editors [May 31 deleted] June 14 1771’. 
According to the wrapper, the work was to be issued in monthly parts containing two plates each. 
The text was obviously meant to keep pace with the plates, but it breaks off in the middle of plate 
5 and the remaining six plates seem to have been issued without text. 

The letters between Humphrey and da Costa in the British Library provide the only other 
method of dating the work. The result is shown in Table 1, which places the first five parts between 
December 1770 and August 1771, the sixth and final part presumably being later in 1771 but not 
in 1772. The earliest dates for each part can be summarized as: 


Part 1, pls 1 and 2 20 December 1770 Part 4, pls 7 and 8 7 June 1771 
Part 2, pls 3 and 4 6 February 1771 Part 5, pls 9 and 10 5 August 1771 
Part 3, pls 5 and 6 4 April 1771 Part 6, pls 11 and 12 ? October 1771 


Part 2 followed part 1 after an interval of just over a month, but there was a delay over part 3 
and da Costa must have taken Humphrey to task over this. The latter replied ‘We are not in so 
bad a pickle as you imagine (tho’ bad enough)’ (6 March 1771, DC. Corr.). Thereafter, the parts 
appeared every other month, although the text had broken off in the third part at p. 26. Jackson 
(1937) supposed that Humphrey and da Costa quarrelled and thus the work was never completed, 
but according to da Costa (1776 : 52) the work was laid aside for lack of support. It remains now 
something of a literary curiosity and a record of how a once prominent man employed his time 
in a debtor’s prison. 


Table 1 





Part 1 (plates 1 and 2, both by J. Wicksteed) 
20 Dec. 1770 First sheets to Paris (DC. Corr. 5 : 229) 
18 Jan. 1771 ‘Presented by the Editors’ (Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.) copy) 
6 Feb. 1771 Coloured copy to Fothergill (DC. Corr. 4: 163) 
12 Apr. 1771 One plain and four coloured copies sold by Elmsley (DC. Corr. 5 : 232) 


Part 2 (plates 3 and 4, both by J. Wicksteed) 
2 Oct. 1770 Two proofs of plate 4 to da Costa for checking (DC. Corr. 5 : 228) 
6 Feb. 1771 Two coloured copies to Fothergill (DC. Corr. 4: 163) 
12 Apr. 1771 One plain and two coloured copies sold by Elmsley (DC. Corr. 5 : 232) 


Part 3 (plate 5 by W. Humphrey, plate 6 by J. Wicksteed) 
24 Jan. 1770 W. Humphrey not yet begun drawings (DC. Corr. § : 223) 
27 Apr. 1770 Application for W. Humphrey to draw shells at British Museum (DC. Corr. 5: 227) 
6 Mar. 1771 Plate 6 engraved, plate 5 in a week or eight days (DC. Corr. 5: 230) 
4 Apr. 1771 Three coloured copies to Fothergill (DC. Corr. 4: 168) 
14 Jun. 1771 ‘Presented by the Editors’ (Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.) copy) 


Part 4 (plate 7 by W. Humphrey, plate 8 by P. Brown) 
6 Mar. 1771 Plate 7 drawn, redrawn, but needs corrections; de Costa to choose subjects for plate 8 
(DC. Corr. 5: 230) 
12 Apr. 1771 Plate 7 promised by engraver ‘next Monday’ (DC. Corr. 5 : 232) 
18 May 1771 Forster asks if published (DC. Corr. 4: 114) 
7 Jun. 1771 Two copies to Fothergill (DC. Corr. 4: 163) 


Part 5 (plates 9 and 10, both by P. Brown) 
5 Aug. 1771 Forster has received copy (DC. Corr. 4:117) 


Part 6 (plates 11 and 12, both by P. Brown) 
late Jul. 1771 Humphrey to consult da Costa on contents of plate 12 (DC. Corr. 5: 231) 


a i an 
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